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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 



President J. M. Toner, M. D. 



[Delivered before the Society May 7, i894] 



Ladies and Gentlemen and Members of the Columbia Historical 
Society : 

To you I bow my most grateful acknowledgments for the 
honor of the position I occupy before you tonight. I pre- 
sume it is in the nature of a recognition of the interest I 
have taken in our local historical matters, but I fully ap- 
preciate the fact that even in good enterprises neither zeal 
nor earnestness can serve as an equivalent for knowledge 
and experience. Honestly distrusting my ability to dis- 
charge with proper efficiency the imposed trust, I shall 
nevertheless give to the Society my most loyal adhesion 
and exert my best efforts to promote its purposes. I heartily 
wish, however, that a more capable and eloquent mem- 
ber stood in my place, whose comprehensive knowledge of 
the requirements essential to the founding and equipping 
of a useful historical society, and whose words of wisdom 
and encouragement might not only point out the numerous 
channels along which the more desirable studies may be 
prosecuted profitably, but also arouse enthusiasm among the 
members and friends of this organization and suggest the 
most judicious methods for promoting its interests. 

In obedience to the direction of the Board of Managers, 
I shall endeavor to perform the part assigned to me as best 
I can. Without the least affectation, however, I must crave 
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not only your assistance, but also your indulgence and 
charity for any shortcoming that may be in this inaugural 
communication, or may at any time discover itself to the 
Society in the discharge of my official duty. 

The second article of the constitution we have adopted 
briefly outlines the purposes of the Columbia Historical 
Society to be "The collection, preservation, and diffusion of 
knowledge respecting the history and topography of the 
District of Columbia and national history and biography." 
This declaration is fundamental and comprehensive. At 
the very outset of our existence the question presents itself, 
How may we best proceed to the accomplishment of these 
several and distinct things, each of which is essential to a 
unity of purpose and to the success of the Society ? We live 
in an age and country of very general education, marvelous 
mechanical inventions, and the evolution of civil liberty 
and equal rights. Our nation is new, our individuality 
intense, our love of fair play universal, our unfolding of 
history rapid, and the neglect and destruction of records 
inexcusable. My remarks on the purposes of the Society 
and how to accomplish them shall be brief and practical 
rather than rhetorical. 

More than a century has elapsed since the site of this city 
was selected by the patriot and statesman whose name it 
bears to be the permanent seat of government of the United 
States. The city was planned on a comprehensive and mag- 
nificent scale ; but I may say parenthetically that it has 
already outgrown the bounds then deemed ample for the 
capital of the American Republic. Already numerous sub- 
urban villages, which in a few years will become a part of 
the city, are springing into existence, but they are unfort- 
unately, many of them, projected without due regard to 
symmetry or to have them conform to the original plan of 
the streets and avenues. It was foreseen by General Wash- 
ington that expansion of the Capital City would in time, and 
from time to time, become a necessity ; and he felicitated 
the people upon the fact that the plan of rectangular and 
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parallel streets, with broad independent avenues radiating 
in direct lines from and between important points, that had 
been adopted, supplied a system for uniform and unrestricted 
extension of the city. Some legislation, I believe, has re- 
cently been enacted by Congress, after long petitioning, to 
secure a degree of uniformity in this matter. It was neces- 
sary, and it is hoped this may accomplish the end desired ; 
but vigilance is important. The citizens of Washington 
cannot afford to be indifferent to the uniform direction and 
ample width of her streets. 

The generation of men who were contemporary and 
active in the founding of the city have performed well their 
task and gone to their reward. They left us but few 
w r ritten records of their associates and labors in life, and 
even fewer observations and descriptions of the Federal ter- 
ritory as they found it. No living witnesses are now left 
who have personal knowledge of the beginning of Washing- 
ton city. 

We are therefore forced to accept much of our early his- 
tory on traditions, and to verify many facts in relation to 
the past by contemporary and collateral evidence. It is 
only known to those who have had occasion to search for 
facts relating to the topography, the early legislation and 
development of this city, how meager, incomplete, and scat- 
tered are the existing records of the District of Columbia. 
Our annals, such as they are, deserve to be assembled, veri- 
fied, and thoroughly canvassed and calendared, so as to be 
preserved and made useful. This is a proper work to be 
done or promoted by the Historical Society. I assume that 
every member is zealous in the cause of historical study and 
will, in his own way, use his best efforts to discover original 
papers and documents of historical value, local or national, 
and obtain gifts of this character, wherever practicable, to 
the Society. 

A working library or a collection of helpful records, books, 
papers, charts, and documents, which shall be kept acces- 
sible to the members and historical students, is at present a 
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most urgent necessity. Everything must have a beginning. 
The collection of a good library is a work of time, unceas- 
ing labor, judicious selection, and the expenditure of money ; 
but a division of duty and the aid of friends will, we trust, 
lighten the work before us. This measure, like all efforts 
which promise to bear fruit, is born of desire and must be 
nourished by unity of sentiment and persistency of purpose 
as well as by careful oversight. We must not be too proud 
to solicit contributions to our records and possessions ; in 
doing so we stoop only to conquer. The varied branches of 
knowledge which really benefit mankind evolve their own 
institutions, employ methods and agencies which the expe- 
rience and intelligence of the times and localities suggest, 
and attain their greatest power and usefulness through con- 
certed and sustained efforts. 

Original documents, special monographs, reports, acts of 
Congress and of the colonies and of the several states, maps 
and books of reference, are of the highest importance to his- 
torical institutions and are absolutely essential to accurate 
work. The painstaking, conscientious historian, like the 
careful surveyor, who aims to extend a straight line where 
the vision is obstructed by impenetrable objects, frequently 
tests the accuracy of his work by reversing his compass and 
" looking backward " to prove whether the forward points 
indicated and about to be marked are in correct line when 
viewed in the light of what had been gone over and marked 
by himself or others. We can only argue logically and 
profitably from what we know. To predicate with judg- 
ment the probabilities of happenings in the future, we must 
possess accurate knowledge of results in the past, where con- 
ditions are comparable. Man in his weakness often expects 
miracles. Results are, however, the natural offspring of 
causes. What has been, will be. 

The Columbia Historical Society earnestly invites the 
cooperation and active membership of all persons inter- 
ested in our local history and in general historical and" 
biographical research. I cannot conceive of an individual 
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who does not love his family and his country, and I do not 
know of any better manifestation of such love than interest 
in its biography and history. It is intended to be inexpen- 
sive and practically within the means of all. A unity of 
purpose by members trained to accurate thinking and writ- 
ing, with the aid of a special repository rich in original or 
authentic records, must, as a matter of course, lead to many 
conferences and discussions among themselves upon impor- 
tant historical and genealogical studies, and to valuable 
publications. 

This Society earnestly desires also to interest and secure 
the sympathy and good will of all the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the laudable and unselfish purposes 
of this organization, whose labors must inure to the credit 
of our people at the nation's capital. It is believed that the 
citizens of Washington city and the public will be benefited 
in proportion to the interest they take in our local history, 
because if knowledge is strength, want of it proclaims feeble- 
ness and dependence. It is becoming and proper for us all 
to be proud of the nation's capital and the city of our resi- 
dence. 

We are aware that a historical society assumes obligations 
to the public and deliberately accepts them when it asks for 
special and corporate powers to conduct its affairs and build 
up a repository of historical data, the fruit of the past and 
the rightfql heritage of the present and the future. No 
public institution can in justice to the people from whom it 
gets its powers be permitted to collect and lock up useful 
knowledge as a private or a corporate investment and pre- 
vent or delay publication. Members of all learned societies 
having charters stand in the position of contributors and 
managers of great moral trusts in the interest of the people, 
and are bound to respect the natural rights of mankind and 
to so discharge their duty as not to restrict but to dissemi- 
nate knowledge, and to this end are bound to keep their 
collections, great or small, accessible to students, that the 
public may be benefited. It may be asked, " What are the 

4— Rec. Col. Hist. Soc. 
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documents and where are they to be found that are sup- 
posed to possess historic value?" This is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. 

The collector of historical treasures often stumbles upon 
valuable data and builds better than he knows. To him 
who hath shall be given. By right or wrong, treasures go 
to the strong. In time it will become fashionable for owners 
of choice historical works and libraries to give or devise 
them to the Columbia Historical Society. The Society may 
also in certain cases be favored by being made a sort of re- 
siduary legatee in the clearing up of estates. It will always 
be thankful to become the repository of the literary keep- 
sakes from the shelves and attics of old family mansions. 
All old family records, manuscripts and letters, early pam- 
phlets, etc, will be welcome to the assorting-room of the 
Columbia Historical Society. The rooms of the Society 
should, and in time will, become a great storehouse for every- 
thing which can testify to facts from the beginning of the 
national government and the progress of the District of 
Columbia, and also the institutions and enterprises of its 
people. Views and prints of early buildings and portraits 
of eminent characters identified with our country and the 
District should be collected and, when practicable, displayed 
in the hall of the Society ; and sketches of the lives and 
labors of men of national renown who have made the 
national capital their home should be recorded and pre- 
served in a manner to be readily referred to. 

I venture to predict that if we proceed with resolution 
and on a comprehensive plan, evincing personal and 
associate interest in all matters relating to this enterprise, it 
will be but a few years until the rooms of the Columbia 
Historical Society will contain a grand collection of impor- 
tant original documents, national portraits, and related his- 
torical material which will make it ojie of the chief attrac- 
tions in the capital city of our country. 

We owe it to ourselves that the hall of the Society be 
made in every way worthy of the high and noble purpose 
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to which it is to be devoted, and accessible and attractive to 
people of culture. It is at once our duty and our interest to 
make it popular with our citizens by preserving these rec- 
ords and to see to it that our collections, deposits, and ob- 
servations of all kinds are so classified, arranged, calendared, 
and indexed as to prove a useful miue of information to the 
inquiring historian. Should this ideal be realized to any 
considerable degree, the rooms of the Society will, if cen- 
trally located, be frequented almost daily by those interested, 
and particularly by the more elderly members, to examine 
records and to meet there congenial friends, to compare notes 
and consult recent historical publications and comment 
upon such matters in a frank, conversational way, and to 
discuss current news and public affairs. In time it should 
become an established fact and grow into a popular belief 
among the people that calendars, indexes, and references to 
almost everything relating to the history of our city, her 
public institutions, old families, notable events and occur- 
rences, local and national, are to be found of record and may 
be freely consulted at the rooms of the Columbia Historical 
Society. The archives of the Society must, in time, become 
a vast repository of definite historical facts. The public will 
be just to us and will estimate us neither too high nor too 
low. Our Society will be what we and our successors make 
it; it is to be an institution of which we shall be proud. Our 
collections and the fruit of our labor will answer. The pur- 
poses of the Society are lofty and just. I have the greatest 
confidence in the success of the enterprise in which we are 
engaged and in the ability and strength of purpose of those 
enlisting in the work to make it a grand success. It is 
worthy of our highest consideration, and will be respected by 
all learned societies. 

As a lover and conservator of historical materials, I am 
constrained to say that it is, in my judgment, safe to assume 
that the record or history of any effort or method pursued 
by man for his advancement, or any instrument of writing 
that has defined his rights or protected his property or 
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person anywhere in the past, and every accurate account of 
inventions in the useful arts or of events or occurrences in 
our political and social history, are pretty sure to possess 
value and deserve preservation. Accurate records and ac- 
counts of a people's struggles to better their social and po- 
litical condition in any age or part of the world have a 
value in the study of man's advancement toward the still 
higher civilization to which culture and Christianity aspire. 
The chief function of history is that it preserves the knowl- 
edge acquired by experiences in actual life, as contradis- 
tinguished from fiction, fancy, and assumption. A judicious 
historian can take nothing for granted, but assembles evi- 
dence to corroborate any claim he makes. Writers, too, 
have to be cautious in weighing the credibility of testimony 
and in discovering the misfits which do not bear upon cases 
under discussion. Inferences must never be accepted in lieu 
of facts. The faithful historian should, like the witness in 
court, declare the whole truth, as far as it comes to his knowl- 
edge, and nothing but the truth. To falsify history is little 
short of perjury. 

The fullest latitude as to the subject and scope of contribu- 
tions, treated in a proper historical spirit, will be left to the 
members. There is, in fact, no branch or field of historic 
inquiry touching the District of Columbia that has been 
exhausted. The past of our political existence, as well as 
our growth, is to be canvassed. It is recognized that much 
of what'has been written as a history of the District of Co- 
lumbia has been viewed from a narrow horizon. Time and 
a more comprehensive study by capable students will cor- 
rect those errors. We may even hope that some one will 
begin with Captain John Smith, who, with thirteen compan- 
ions, sailed up the Potomac in 1608 to the falls above George- 
town and held conference with the Indians at a point within 
the District of Columbia. The clearing of the natural forest, 
the building of cabins by the early plauters, and the found- 
ing of villages here on the banks of the Potomac before the 
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capital city was projected, are all matters of interest and 
invite the pen of the industrious student. 

An account of the position of the various springs used 
by the first proprietors and of the small water-courses which 
arose in or ran through the city limits before the streets 
were graded, affords a desirable study. The original shore- 
lines of the Potomac and Anacostia, the highest elevations, 
the low lands, the overflowed marshes within our bound- 
aries, the water-courses, the early roads, fords, ferries, and 
fisheries within the District, and all notable topograph- 
ical features of this locality deserve attention and may be 
of practical and substantial service in the determination of 
sanitary drainage and other questions of importance to the 
city. There are many records lodged in the several offices 
of the United States government of especial interest to our 
local and national history. The files of Congress, the State, 
War, and Treasury departments are each particularly rich 
in records of value to the historian of the District, as are 
the journals and files of record by the early Commissioners 
for laying out the city, and of the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds; also those of the several courts of 
the District, and the records in the office of the register of 
wills and the orphans' court, and the files in the Pension 
Office. These can all be examined with profit and will yield 
much biographical matter of the revolutionary period. These, 
as do some of the other departments of the National Govern- 
ment, abound in choice material for an accurate history of 
the development of the capital city of the nation and for 
writing the biography of the leading men of the United 
States who assisted in founding the republic and of others 
of national fame who for a time dwelt at the seat of govern- 
ment. 

The listing of all the early maps and the plats of division 
of the lands within this territory, and the various official doc- 
uments relating to the District known to exist, whether owned 
by the Society or not, with a descriptive reference to and in- 
dicating where they are lodged, is deserving of the immediate 
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attention of this Society. I also assume that all letters by 
persons of intelligence, reflection, and position, whether on 
personal matters or not, as well as those relating to public 
acts and affairs, merit preservation. They will at least pre- 
serve an autograph, may identify an individual, possibly 
fix a residence, etc. Memorandums, diaries, journals, ledg- 
ers, deeds, wills, legal documents, records of courts and public 
meetings, petitions, remonstrances, resolutions, etc, all may 
be, at some time or other, of special value and are at least 
worthy of examination, and, if not wholly commonplace, 
deserve a lodgment in the archives of an historical society. 

It is not an unusual thing for those engaged in historical 
research to learn that boxes and trunks of old papers, long 
retained as heirlooms but in the mutation of families found 
to be inconvenient to keep and finally deemed useless, had 
at last, just to get them out of the way, been destroyed or 
sent to the junk dealer. 

But there are still many valuable old records in the 
possession of families in the District who realize how diffi- 
cult it is to care for them and are in constant dread for their 
security in private hands. The organization of this Society 
may persuade them to see the wisdom of giving their cus- 
tody to a permanent institution like the Columbia Historical 
Society, devoted to the preservation of records, having 
fire-proof accommodations. It is certain that it is not alone 
from the houses of the opulent and well-to-do that interest- 
ing old manuscripts and letters may be expected, nor from 
whom we may receive family and business papers as a gift, 
or as a deposit for safe-keeping in the repository of this 
Society. Unfortunately, this class of papers as well as the 
memories and traditions of the early days of our city are 
growing fewer year by year and disappearing forever. We 
invite donations from every quarter of old manuscripts, let- 
ters, early maps, prints, portraits, pamphlets, newspapers, 
broadsides, and books relating to America. 

We can all recognize the fact that much of what is diffi- 
cult now to obtain will be an impossibility a few years 
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hence. Much has already been irretrievably lost. Let us 
be earnest and diligent gatherers while we may and collect 
the perishing fragments of the records and traditions that 
remain, lest they too be lost. 

Sketches of our local history and a reference to the data 
upon which its statements rest, with all records of old Dis- 
trict institutions and organizations, with lists of their mem- 
bers now past and gone and any account of them are 
important to our local history. If leaders of thought and 
legislation desire to be guided by the knowledge which 
history supplies of the past, they, too, must consult veritable 
records. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the history of the national 
capital is linked with that of the nation. The District of 
Columbia, unlike the other federal units, is without a legis- 
lative body, aud its laws are framed and its administration 
is guided by the national legislature. In this way its func- 
tions are in some measure restricted ; but at the same time 
its civic history blends with that of the Federal Government. 
Again, the law-makers, the jurists, and the administrative 
officers chosen by the people of the United States to fill their 
most important offices become temporary or permanent res- 
idents of Washington. Although our area and population 
are limited, our residents include a much larger proportion, 
if not a larger number, of illustrious Americans than any 
other state or territory. While many of these distinguished 
representatives of our country sojourn among us but a few 
months or years, many remain long enough to become iden- 
tified with our people, and a considerable number become 
permanent residents of the District. Furthermore, it is to 
be noted that all civilized countries are represented in the 
national capital by ambassadors, ministers, and other diplo- 
matic agents; and our country has now attained such a 
position among the nations that these representatives of 
foreign lands are men of high distinction. Like the national 
legislators .and administrators, they commonly remain in 
the capital but a few years ; yet they affiliate with the per- 
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manent population, and give a cosmopolitan character to 
the home of the nation. Thus in our capital city the nations 
of the earth join hands ; here the men who make the history 
of the world assemble, and here it is that our national his- 
tory is adjusted to universal history. So some lines of his- 
torical research may be pursued here more advantageously 
than elsewhere; our civic history is interwoven with na- 
tional history ; our biographic history is the history of the 
great men of the nation, and the history of our embassies 
and legations is the history of the diplomatic relations of 
the eouutry. Our opportunities are great; it behooves us 
to avail ourselves of them. 

The methods to be pursued by the Society to encourage 
its members to make communications may safely be left to 
the inspiration of the hour. It, however, occurs to me that 
it may be well for the Society to exact an annual address 
from the retiring President, which might profitably in part 
be devoted to suggestions as to our needs and a review of 
the labors of the Society for the year. The movement to 
unite the efforts of those capable and helpfully inclined to 
collect, preserve, and disseminate a knowledge of the history 
of the District of Columbia has met with flattering encour- 
agement and has demonstrated the fact that Washington 
city is the home of a very large number of persons possess- 
ing the true historic spirit, and quite a number have ex- 
pressed their readiness to cooperate in the work this day 
inaugurated by the Columbia Historical Society. 



